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INTRODUCTION 




POLAND, Russia, 
and France each 
have produced a 
great War Novel, 
and each writer 
approaches his 
subject in an en- 
tirely different 
manner. To read Sienkiewicz, Tol- 
stoi, and Zola together, is to get a 
pleasant sense of the eternal freshness 
of the creative minds; all three are 
''modern" in the sense of belonging 
to our generation of authors ; but while 
Tolstoi and Zola are also modern in 
spirit, Sienkiewicz writes with the 
spirit of the Ancients. This is the rea- 
son why Sienkiewicz's War Novels 
"With Fire and Sword" and "The 
Deluge" will never be so popular as 
Tolstoi's "War and Peace," or Zola's 
"La Debacle." 

"The Deluge"— that colossal book 
—is the history of the Polish wars with 
Sweden in the seventeenth century. 
Endless wars — " battles of the warrior 
with confused noise and garments rolled 
in blood" — a record this of nameless 
fights in unknown wildernesses, of 
struggles, torments, treacheries, and 
unspeakable valour. "It is written in 
no book," he says, "how many battles 



the armies, the nobles, and the people 
of the Commonwealth fought with the 
enemy. They fought in forests, in fields, 
in villages, in hamlets, in towns; they 
fought in Prussia, in Mazovia, in Great 
Poland, in Little Poland, in Russia, in 
Lithuania, in trend; they fought with- 
out resting in the day and the night. 
Every clod of earth was drenched in 
blood. The names of the knights, their 
glorious deeds, their great devotion per- 
ished from the memory, for the chroni- 
cler did not write them down and the 
lute did not celebrate them!" "The 
Deluge" chronicles some of them, 
however, and it is an extraordinary 
tribute to the skill of Sienkiewicz that 
he has been able to make all these 
hundreds of nameless fights a matter 
of absorbing interest to his readers. 
This, I think, comes from his wonderful 
faculty of giving a personality to the 
impersonal. 

It must not be supposed that Sien- 
kiewicz fails to create interesting char- 
acters; on the contrary, so splendid are 
his creations, that it is little short of an 
unkindness to have presented them for 
the admiration of dwellers in an effete 
age. Kmita, the principal hero, is a 
compound of blood and bone and fire, 
a resistless foe, an equally resistless 
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lover — the product of a bygone age, 
with all its virtues and most of its faults. 
He is the type of the primitive fighter, 
untouched by speculations on death or 
futurity as he faces danger, professing 
and believing a simple creed; a crea- 
ture belonging to the unquestioning 
"age of Faith." See him as he starts 
on his great exploit: — 

"The thought of bursting the gi- 
gantic gun delighted him to the bottom 
of his soul . . . and attimes pure laughter 
seized him . As he had himself said, he 
felt no emotion of fear, no unquiet. It 
did not even enter his head to what an 
awful danger he was exposing himself; 
he went on as a schoolboy goes to an 
orchard to make havoc among apples." 

For books which treat of savage war- 
fare, there is in "The Deluge" and 
' 'With Fire and Sword" a marked avoid- 
ance of the barbarous realism which 
the times might seem to suggest. It 
is not Sienkiewicz's method to gloat 
on the horrible or the noisome elements 
in life. There is an allround sanity in 
them which is wholly wanting in Zola's 
terrible depictions of war; and a virility 
which is missing in Tolstoi's beautiful, 
mystical presentations. 

We find in Tolstoi the great emo- 
tional exponent of war. "War and 
Peace" is not so much a description 
of war as a description of what men 
feel when engaged in it. Tolstoi has 
the wonderful faculty of catching and 
expressing those vague sensations, half 
thoughts, half emotions, which drift 
across the mind, and by this system of 
analysis we are made to enter so en- 
tirely into the feelings of every char- 
acter in the book, that we seem to be 
identified with each of them for a time. 
The thoughts of each soldier while he 



is fighting, or as he lies wounded, or 
as he dies, are faithfully written down 
for us here, so that we get an impres- 
sion of a fact that we are apt to forget 
— the continuousness of thought, even 
through the most awful moments of 
life. These random, distracted thoughts 
of the heart at times of fearful crisis are 
conveyed with marvellous art — always, 
the reader thinks, that through the 
mouthpiece of each character he is on 
the brink of receiving some answer to 
the unanswerable questions of life. 

As a mere describer Zola stands alone 
—he can describe anything so as to 
bring it vividly before the fancy of his 
readers. This wonderful gift has been 
brought to bear upon the subject of 
war, and a remarkable book is the re- 
sult of it. To name "La Debacle" a 
novel would be quite absurd; but that 
it is a War Novel is undoubted. Hero 
or heroine there is none in the book, 
for the characters are the merest shad- 
ows bearing names; but France is the 
heroine, a people the hero, their fall 
and fate the plot, the interest, the whole. 

What has been said above is adapted 
from an essay on Great War Novels in 
Miss Findlater's book, "Stones from a 
Glass House." To treat the present 
war worthily from a literary point of 
view, The Lotus has adapted, in its 
own way, so much so indeed as to 
make the method practically original, 
passages from certain great war novels, 
neither copying, nor even translating 
them, but going beyond this and, as 
stated, adapting them. At the same 
time it has illustrated them with great 
pictures that are absolutely related to 
the text as it has been handled by The 
Lotus. 

gustav kobbe. 



